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3 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN NORTH CHINA. 


HE events of the past few months in the five northern 
Provinces of China would seem to suggest that Japan has 
profited by past experience to take action again in the Far 
Fast under cover of the preoccupation of the Western World with 
problems nearer home. Since the opening of the war in Abyssinia 
there have been no less than three significant developments in the 
country between the Yellow River and Manchukuo, as the result 
of which Japanese influence has become paramount in an area 
larger than France, and is being extended—in a way which bids 
fair to eliminate sooner or later all rival authority—in other 
provinces and border districts covering an even larger area. 

It was realized during the summer that the Japanese were 
working in support of a movement by which the five Provinces 
of Hopei (formally Chihli), Chahar, Suiyuan, Shansi and Shantung 
should declare their virtual independence of Nanking, and set up 
an autonomous régime.‘ Though this movement has not yet 
come to fruition, Hopei and Chahar have already established a 
government which, while independent of Nanking, is dependent 
on Japanese support ; a separate régime has been set up in the 
demilitarized zone centred round Tungchow ; and thirdly, troops 
from Manchukuo have established themselves in most of the 
stragetic centres of Inner Mongolia, incidentally isolating Urga 
and the main centres of Outer Mongolia’? from direct communica- 
tion with China. 

The demilitarized zone, some 5,000 square miles in extent, was 
established by the Tangku Truce, signed on May 31, 1933, and 
includes the area between the Great Wall and a line to the south 
of it about 250 miles long, from Yenching (or Yenking) to Tung- 
chow and Lutai, about 35 miles north-east of Tientsin. In this 
zone the Chinese police were to be responsible for the maintenance 
of order, but the Japanese military authorities reserved the right 
of inspection. 

In May last the Governor of Hopei, Yu Hsueh-chung, was 
reported to have moved some of his troops into the zone, probably 
to deal with soldier-bandits who had been driven out of Jehol by 
the Manchukuo and Japanese forces. The Japanese Army Head- 
quarters accused him of violating the truce, and a detachment of 
troops marched south of the Great Wall, where their commander 
stated they would remain until all “ outlaw ’’ concentrations had 
been annihilated. 

At about the same time an incident occurred at Tientsin which 
was made the occasion for the presentation of a series of demands 
by the Japanese Chief of Staff in North China. Two Chinese 













































(1) These five Provinces represent an area of 470,000 square miles 
(2) Outer Mongolia is a protégé of Soviet Russia, and it is a main principle 
of Japanese policy to separate it from China. 
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editors of pro-Japanese papers were murdered in the Japanese 
concession, and, attributing this to the fact that anti- Japanese 
organizations were encouraged by the Chinese authorities, th 
Japanese demanded the dismissal of the Governor of Hopei, the 
suppression of the Hopei branch of the Kuomintang and of 4\ 
anti-Japanese organizations, and the removal from the Proving 
of some 100,000 former Manchurian troops. 

These demands came from the Army, acting independently 
the political representatives in Nanking—and, indeed, the Foreign 
Office in Tokyo also—professing no interest in matters which 
were of purely local importance and were concerned solely with 
situation resulting from the Tangku Truce. The Embassy jp 
Nanking stated, in fact, that it had made no demands on China 
relative to the situation in North China, and did not intend to 
make any. Further, the Ambassador himself, speaking on June 1. 
at a function to celebrate the exchange of Ambassadors, said that 
though trifling incidents might occur, the recent promotion of 
diplomatic status marked “a turning point towards inseparable 
friendship.” 

This did not prevent the military leaders from expressing 
their aims quite frankly, and from making statements which 
suggested that one of the principal of these is to get rid of Chiang 
Kai-shek. The Chief of Staff told an interviewer in May that they 
intended to “deliver the suffering masses from Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek’s maladministration, and fundamentally to re- 
construct Sino-Japanese relations,’ while the Military Attaché 
in Nanking told another interviewer that only one man could 
change Japanese policy in North China, and that man was Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

In spite of this apparent dissociation of the Japanese Govern- 
ment from the action of the local military leaders, it was to Mr. 
Hirota, the Foreign Minister, that Chang Tso-pin, the Chinese 
Ambassador, made a statement agreeing to the removal of the 
Governor of Hopei and the transference of his troops from Tientsin 
to Paotingfu.t He also undertook that his Government would 
order the disbandment of all anti-Japanese organizations, but 
this action appears to have merely encouraged the Japanese Army 
leaders to ask for more. The Chief of Staff, who saw the Chinese 
Minister of War on June 9, demanded, in addition, the suppression 
of the Peking Political Council, of the Blueshirts, and of all the 
Kuomintang branches in Hopei, and the removal from the Province 
of the 2nd and 25th Divisions of the National Army. 

Ho Ying-chin appears to have agreed to all these terms, though 
they amounted to the abrogation by the National Government 
of all claim to the exercise of any military control of the Province. 
The Japanese asked for a pledge in writing that they would be 
carried out, and though they never received this—for Ho Ying-chin 





(1) This town was henceforth to be the capital of Hopei Province. 
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pleaded the necessity of obtaining the authorization of Chiang 
Kai-shek to leave Peking for Nanking—they were reported to be 
atisfied with the steps taken to meet their requirements. On 
June 17 a conference of Japanese Staff Officers at Hsinking decided 
‘o regard the ‘‘ North China affair ’’ as settled, and four days later 
General Doihara* informed the press that he was “ fully satisfied ”’ 
with what the Chinese had done in Hopei to carry out his demands. 
It should be added, however, that on Ho Ying-chin’s departure 
;000 Japanese troops were at once moved up to the Great Wall, 
sme of them entering the demilitarized zone, while Japanese 
aeroplanes made daily flights of inspection over Peking. 

The Japanese were very possibly influenced by the fact that 
their attention had just been turned to Inner Mongolia, where, on 
June 6, another “ incident ’’ had occurred, and it is unlikely that 
they really considered that all danger of the activities of anti- 
Japanese organizations in Hopei was over. At any rate it is 
significant that at the beginning of September the Japanese Consul- 
General in Tientsin made a formal complaint to the Hopei 
Government that these organizations had not been suppressed, 
and within a few weeks fresh steps were taken towards the detach- 
ment of the Province from the control of the National Government. 

This is to anticipate, however, and meanwhile, the Japanese 

were busy preparing the ground for the virtual seizure of Chahar. 
The incident above referred to was the arrest at Changpei on 
June 6 of four Japanese officials, charged with travelling without 
passports. The Japanese military authorities in Manchukuo at 
once demanded the withdrawal of all Chinese forces from the city 
and from several border towns, and the dismissal of the Governor 
of Chahar. The latter, Sung Cheh-yuan, was replaced before the 
end of the month, and the other demands complied with, thus 
virtually creating a new demilitarized zone by the withdrawal of 
all Chinese troops beyond the line marked by Yenching, Changpei, 
Tushihkou and Kuyuan. The existing zone was also to be extended 
by prolonging the southern boundary westward to Kalgan, where 
a Japanese aerodrome was later established. Since then Kuyuan, 
Paochang and Changpei have all been occupied by Manchukuo 
troops. 
It was in October’ that the first definite moves were made 
aiming at the establishment of an autonomous régime in the five 
Northern Provinces. The action taken by the Japanese was in 
the first place based on alleged violations of the Tangku Truce, 
and incidents in August, such as the assassination by bandits of 
a Chinese officer at Luanchow in the Demilitarized Zone—he was 
in command of the Peace Preservation Corps—and the wounding 
of a Japanese were cited as proof that the Chinese could not be 
trusted to preserve order in the zone. 

(1) General Doihara is the Chief of the Japanese Intelligence ‘Service in 
North China. 

(2) The Italian military operations in Abyssinia began on October 3. 
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At the end of September (26th) General Tada, the Japaneg 
commander at Tientsin, informed the press that “a new politica) 
set-up, politically as well as economically independent of Nanking 
is necessary in China,’’ and the Asahi reported the next day that 
the Japanese Cabinet had “ confirmed the new lines of policy set 
forth by General Tada.”’ 

These “ lines of policy ’’ were understood to include: (r) the 
banishment of elements hostile to Japan and Manchukuo; (2) 
the economic and financial liberation of North China from the 
control of Nanking; and (3) the prevention of the penetration 
of Communist influence, through military co-operation of the five 
Northern Provinces with Japan. 

On October 13 a Japanese mission, representing the Foreign 
Office, arrived in Shanghai to secure co-ordination of policies 
between the political and military authorities, and after a military 
conference at Dairen an announcement was made that unless the 
Nanking Government abandoned its ‘“ double-faced policy ’’ the 
Army would take steps forthwith to expel Chinese troops from 
all the Northern Provinces, and to sever these from the national 
Chinese federation. Whether this announcement was made 
by the military conference in agreement with the Foreign Office 
mission is not clear. 

The next step was taken on October 29, when the Consul- 
General in Tientsin and General Tada presented a joint Note to 
the Chinese garrison commanders and mayors demanding the 
“eradication ’’ of anti-Japanese movements, the suppression of 
Communism in areas bordering on Manchukuo, and economic 
co-operation between North China and Manchukuo. 

According to Chinese reports the following verbal demands 
were also made: the abolition of the Peking Military Council, 
the removal of all officials connected with the Kuomintang, the 
extension of the demilitarized zone to include Hsiangho and other 
border districts, the arrest of a number of Chinese, and the dis- 
missal of the Mayor of Peking. In any case, several Chinese 
officials were arrested, but by ‘he Japanese, and the Mayor of 
Peking resigned. Just at the same time peasant risings occurred 
on the border of the demilitarized zone and in other places in 
Hopei, which were attributed by the Japanese to resentment at 
the heavy provincial land taxes. General Tada informed foreign 
press representatives on November 14 that they were evidence of 
a spontaneous desire for autonomy, and he prophesied the early 
independence of the five Provinces. At the same time he denied 
that the movement had been initiated by the Japanese, and said 
the Army would not interfere except to protect life and property. 

The next day the administrative commissioner in the de- 
militarized zone, Yin Ju-ken, sent a circular telegram to the 
Commanders of the Peking and Tientsin garrisons, the Governor 
of Hopei and other officials stating that the five Provinces must 
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declare their independence of Nanking, and this move was 
supported by a number of local commercial bodies and public 
institutions. Though the Japanese disclaimed any part in this 
development it was noticed that it coincided with the concentra- 
rion of considerable bodies of troops at Shanhaikwan, and with 
manceuvres of Japanese troops along the railway just south of 
Peking. 

Equally significant was the appearance in Tientsin of General 
Doihara, who opened negotiations for the establishment of an 
autonomous régime, and was even reported to have presented the 
Chinese authorities with an ultimatum, on November 19, demanding 
the severance of all relations with Nanking, but this was denied 
by the Japanese Embassy. 


The Kuomintang Congress was now in session, and on the same 
day as General Doihara took the step just mentioned it passed 
4 resolution confirming the authority of the Nanking Government 
to deal with all foreign affairs, including the discussions with 
Japan.’ 

With his hand thus strengthened Chiang Kai-shek took a 
different line. He telegraphed to Sung Cheh-yuan to break off 
discussions with General Doihara, and the Governors of Hopei, 
Shansi and Shantung, who had been expected in Peking to take 
part in them, remained in their respective capitals. The General, 
having no one with whom to negotiate, left Peking. 


The Japanese were very disappointed at the failure to bring 
matters to a head, as they had reason to believe that the Governors 
of the Provinces concerned had been won over to the idea of 
autonomy.?. The local Japanese press ascribed the breakdown to 
the duplicity of Chiang Kai-shek, who had divided the northern 
leaders by falsely declaring that he had reached an understanding 
with the Japanese Ambassador, while the Japanese military 
authorities maintained the attitude taken up from the beginning— 
that the question was a local one which must work itself out in 
North China; there could, therefore, be no question of trans- 
ferring any negotiations to Nanking. 

The Chinese press believed that General Doihara had exceeded 
his instructions, and pointed out that Chiang Kai-shek preferred 
to discuss matters with Mr. Ariyoshi before making a final decision. 

The coup thus misfired, but it is doubtful if anything more 
than a short postponement has been secured. Japanese aims 
are, meanwhile, being effected piecemeal. On November 24 
Yin Ju-ken proclaimed the independence of a zone of some 10,000 
square miles, centred on Tungchow and extending over 25 pre- 





() It was also rumoured that it voted the introduction of consc ription. 


(2) The Governor of Chahar, for instance, stated on November 19 that the 
five Provinces would declare their new status at the conclusion of the Kuomintang 
Congress. 
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fectures, 18 of which are in the demilitarized zone. He intimated 
that the only revenues remitted to Nanking would be the pro- 
portions of the salt gabelle and of the Customs needed for the 
service of foreign loans. His administration has given itself the 
title of the East Hopei Autonomous Council. 

The Japanese took simultaneous action to prevent inter. 
ference with this development. The Embassy Guard in Pekin 
was strengthened, and the railway junctions connecting the city 
with the south and with Tientsin were occupied by troops, and 
rolling stock commandeered. 


By the end of the month Sung Cheh-yuan realized that he 
could hold out no longer, and he reported to Chiang Kai-shek 
that, as far as Hopei and Chahar were concerned, the autonomist 
movement had got beyond control.* The Mayors of Peking and 
Tientsin telegraphed in the same sense, and Chiang accordingly 
arranged for a mission* to meet the Japanese military authorities 
in Peking and make the best arrangement possible. 

By December 8 an agreement was understood to have been 
reached. Ho Ying-chin, as the representative of the National 
Government, had to bear the main responsibility for its terms, 
and his position was not an enviable one. The discussions were 
carried on to the accompaniment of student demonstrations, in 
Peking and Tientsin, in protest against any concessions to Japanese 
pressure, on the one side, and on the other, the regular visits of 
Japanese aeroplanes which flew over his residence, and also dropped 
leaflets advocating autonomy over Peking, Tientsin, Paoting and 
other towns. Not only this, but the press published statements 
by General Tada of which the two following are typical. Just 
after the negotiations opened he was reported as saying that if 
China broke an arrangement made by Ho Ying-chin Japan would 
send “unlimited numbers of troops”’ into North China; and 
after they had been concluded, and the autonomous Council set 
up, he expressed much doubt*as to whether it would improve 
conditions for the people in the autonomous provinces, since 
“Sung Cheh-yuan and the other members of the Council are, 

after all, from the ranks of the men who have long woefully mis- 
governed the country.”’ 


When the agreement was published it was seen to provide for 
the establishment of a political régime for Hopei and Chahar 








(1) The National Government ordered the arrest of Mr. Yin, but this move 
made it impossible for any action to be taken. 


(2) He had been appointed Pacification Commissioner for the two Provinces 
on November 26, but two days later refused the post, and on December 5 he issued 
a statement handing over the solution of the problem to Ho Ying-chin and left 
Peking for Tientsin. 


(3) This consisted of Ho Ying-chin, the Minister of War, Sung Cheh-yuan, 
and the Governors of Shansi, Fukien and Kiangsi. 


(4) To a representative of the New York Times on December 14. 
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jmilar in character* to that which has its headquarters at Canton. 
The composition of the Council was announced, by the National 
Government, on December 12. The chairman was Sung Cheh- 
yuan, and among the members were the Mayors of Peking and 
Tientsin and the Governor of Chahar, while Sung was also appointed 
Governor of Hopei. On December 18 the new Council was formally 
inaugurated. 

As to the degree of autonomy to be enjoyed by the two Provinces 
Chinese and Japanese versions do not altogether agree. A con- 
ference of Japanese officers at Tientsin, held on December 13, was 
stated to have reached the following decisions: (I) to expand 
the military forces in North China to meet new conditions ; (2) to 
negotiate all issues with the new administration, ignoring the 
Government at Nanking; (3) to keep a strict watch over the new 
régime and its policy ; and, (4) to seek co-operation with China 
wainst the ‘‘ sovietization ’’ of North China. 

Speaking at the inauguration Sung Cheh-yuan referred to the 
need of co-operating with Japan, and later sent a letter to the 
students of Peking and Tientsin Universities assuring them that 
there was no difference between the status of the new Council and 
that of the Council in Canton. This did not prevent them staging 
further demonstrations, in which they were joined by students 
at Shanghai and Hankow, and on December 26 martial law was 
declared in both those cities and in Nanking. 

If Sung Cheh-yuan has become reconciled to a policy of co- 
operation with Japan, on that country’s terms, this feeling does 
not appear to be general among all the members of the Council. 
The Mayor of Peking, speaking to the press on December 20, 
complained that, ‘“‘no matter how perfect our administration of 
Hopei and Chahar, the Japanese are certain to say that the system 
does not work, and to make excuses for further disturbances.’’ He 
also denied that North China had any wish to be separated from 
Nanking, but refused to comment on a report that the Japanese 
intended removing the control of the railways from the hands of 
the National Government. 

The real position has not as yet been officially defined, but it 
may be assumed that, in fact, if not in theory, the Japanese military 
authorities are in a position to say the final word on all major 
questions of policy. It is also likely that they will not long remain 
satisfied with the situation which has resulted from the “ misfire ”’ 
of the attempt of November to sever the whole area north of the 
Yellow River from Central China. The possession of Shantung 
has long been a cardinal point in Japan’s foreign policy,’ since 
it would turn the Gulf of Pechihli and the Yellow Sea into a 





(1) Similar, that is, as to the extent to which it is independent of Nanking. 
(2) Japan took over most of the Province during the War, after capturing 
Tsingtao and Kiaochow from the Germans, but she was induced to withdraw under 
the terms of the Washington Treaty of February, 1922. 
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Japanese lake and prevent the mainland from being used as a base 
for air attack against her. Apart from this, it is probably the 
richest Province in the Republic, and possesses in Tsingtao one 
of the best harbours,’ while there is a large amount of Japanese 
money invested in the local railways and mines. 

For the time being, however, the question of extending the 
independent (of Nanking) area to include Shantung and Shang; 
has been allowed to drop, but in the north-west there has been 
no relaxation of Japanese activity. Acting in conjunction with 
Manchukuo forces the Japanese have taken steps to occupy all 
the border districts in Chahar which march with the somewhat 
vaguely defined frontiers of Manchukuo, and during December 
Kuyuan,? Paochang and Chiangpei were seized. 

News is expected at any moment of the occupation of Kalgan, 
on the railway line to Suiyuan, and Manchukuo forces are entering 
that Province. They are reported already to have severed all 
road communication between Kalgan and Urga, the capital of 
Outer Mongolia, an important step towards making good their 
aim of preventing the influx of Communist influence into China 
from the Mongolian Soviet Republic. 

In his speech in the Diet on January 21 the Japanese Foreign 
Minister described the three points of the programme of their 
policy towards China.* If one is to understand the action the 
Japanese Army is at present taking in the northern Provinces of 
that country it should be remembered that, here again, there are 
three points which the Military authorities always keep before 
them. 

The first of these is the fear of communism, and of its spread 
through China and into Japan, with the resultant effect on the 
Japanese political and social systems. The second is the desire 
to obtain control of valuable sources of raw materials, particularly 
cotton, coal and ore; and the third is the anxiety to secure the 
strategic position of both Manchukuo and North China against 
possible Soviet attack or infiltration from Siberia and Outer 
Mongolia. For this the Japanese Military leaders regard the 
possession of the railway to Kalgan and Suiyuan as essential, and 
it is even stated that they aim, eventually, at pushing the strategic 
frontier as far north as Lake Baikal. If this is so, it suggests that 
Japan intends, if possible, to deny the Soviet Union access to 
the Pacific altogether, except on her own terms. 


It only remains to say a word as to the Japanese plans for 
collaboration with the Chinese in the development of the economic 





(1) The ‘ Shantung Question "’ is now nearly forty years old, having originated 
in the seizure of Tsingtao in 1897. For an account of its development and of the 
Japanese claims, etc., see the Bulletin of May 26, 1928, Vol. IV, No. 24. 

(2) According to the Japanese, Kuyuan is in Manchukuo territory, but the 
Chinese place it in Chahar Province. 


(3) Vide the Chronology, page 27. 
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fe of this part of China. Few particulars of these plans have 






ion heen made public, but it would appear that during the summer 
a © BB japan began to press for the establishment of a Manchukuo-North 
Saintes China economic bloc. At the end of June Mr. Ariyoshi presented 

“st @. the Nanking Government a memorandum on Sino-Japanese 







co-operation in the cotton industry, putting forward a scheme 
for planting a minimum of 2,000,000 acres of cotton of a type 
specially suited to the Japanese mills. 

Early in July General Doihara invited the South Manchurian 
Railway, on behalf of the Kwantung Army, to collaborate in the 
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PA establishment of a Sino-Manchukuo economic bloc in North China, 
cember gy 28d 4 commission of economic experts was sent down to Tientsin 

to study the industry, agriculture, communications, etc., of the 
Calgan Northern Provinces, with a view to submitting plans. It was 
nterine proposed, apparently, to form a subsidiary company of the S.M.R., 
red a with a capital of Yen 100,000,000 for the development of North 
ital of China. Coal was to be exploited in Shansi, iron ore in Chahar, 
| their oil wells in Shensi, and cotton in Hopei, Shantung, Honan and 
China Shans. 





It is not quite clear whether this company actually applied 
for a charter from the Japanese Government; but there has so 
far been no evidence of its activities in the press, and according 
to a report in the Japan Chronicle of August 22, the Japanese 
Ministry of Finance, in an interview with the new President of 
the S.M.R., Mr. Matsuoka, advised against the proposed exploit- 
ation in North China, suggesting that the S.M.R. should confine 
its investments to those which could be placed immediately on 
a commercial basis. 

Various economic associations were formed about this time, 
to encourage Sino-Japanese co-operation. One, the Far Eastern 
Economic Association, consisted mainly of North China financial 
magnates and business men, but was promoted by the Japanese. 
Another, the Hopei Economic Association, established by Chinese 
bankers and industrialists in August, was suspect by Japan at 
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oad first. Two of its leaders, however, Mr. Wu Ting-chang and Mr. 
sad Chow Tso-min, led the Chinese Economic Mission to Japan in 
vic October, one of the results of which was the establishment of a 





“ Japan-China Trade Association.” 

It may also be mentioned that in July the Kwantung Army 
announced an agreement between the North China Communica- 
tions authorities and the Manchuria Telegraphs and Telephone 
Company. Beyond this, information as to economic developments 


has been difficult to obtain. 
H. L. 
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” CHRONOLOGY. 
_ January 8th.—The Government made a further appeal to th 
League for an enquiry to be ordered into the new charges of violatiy 
of the laws of war and international conventions by Italian troo , 
The Italians were charged with using poison gas on the northem 
front, and of bombing Red Cross ambulances at Daggah Bur, anj 
these acts represented a policy of merciless extermination. 

The forces of Ras Seyyum claimed the reoccupation of the whol 
of Tembien, after an engagement in which the Italians had fie 
abandoning a tank and lorry. 

Italian reports stated that concentrations of the enemy had bee; 
dispersed by artillery fire at Amba Aradam, south of Makale: als) 
that Abyssinian troops south of Lake Ashangi had spread on the 
ground three large Red Crosses and gathered round them when the: 
saw Italian aircraft. 

January oth.—Fighting was reported from Karanle, on the Webbe 
Shibeli, in which the Abyssinians claimed a success. They als 
claimed that in the north the advance of their troops across the 
Takkaze was threatening the Italian communications between Adowa 
and Makale. 

Heavy rain was reported from Dessie and Harar. 

January ioth.—According to reports from the commander at 
Imi, on the Webbe Shibeli, the fighting on January 4th had ended 
with the capture of six Italian tanks and nine machine guns. 

January 13th.—Severe fighting was reported from south of Makale, 
where the Italians claimed the capture of a caravan, and the infliction 
of ‘heavy losses on Abyssinians who attacked their positions in the 
passes. 

Reports reached the Italian headquarters in the north that a 
mutiny had broken out among the forces of Ras Mulugeta. 

Abyssinian reports from Dessie stated that the Italians were 
continuing their air raids on open towns and villages, and were using 
both explosive and gas bombs. A heavy bombardment of Sakota 
was reported, a church being destroyed and Io people killed. 

January 15th.—Italian headquarters in the south reported that 
Ras Desta’s forces north-west of Dolo had been defeated and forced 
to retreat in confusion after an engagement which had begun on 
January 12th. 

Abyssinian reports claimed that Ras Seyyum’s forces had 
defeated the Italians in the Gheralta region, just north of Makale, 
and were astride of the Italian lines of communication. 

Waldia, a town 95 miles north of Dessie was bombed by Italian 
aircraft and many houses burnt. It was also reported that the camp 
of Major Burgoyne, a British officer responsible for liaison work 
between Ethiopian ambulances was bombed and some tents and 
equipment destroyed, though marked with the Red Cross. 

January 16th.—An Italian report stated that air attacks were 
made on camps at Waldia and Dessie. In the middle of the former 
was a small aid-post in charge of a British subject, and since this tent 
was set up among the other tents aeroplanes could not be expected 
to distinguish between such tents and the remainder of an encamp- 


ment. 
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to the them freedom and rewards. 
lolation It was stated in Addis Ababa that the official ideas of a “* reason- 
‘Oops, able basis” for peace included: the cessation of hostilities and the 
Orthemf withdrawal of Italian troops ; the acceptance of disinterested assistance 
It, andl jsom the League, provided the Emperor had the right to choose or 
reject particular advisers and retained complete control over them ; 
‘Whole no Italian to participate in this scheme; economic development 
1 fled HM under League auspices, without special rights for any particular 
nation; and an outlet to the sea with a corridor, with unqualified 
1 been MH sovereignty over it. 
> also Italian official reports of the successful action against Ras Desta 
M the stated that the main fighting had occurred on the Ganale Doria river, 


ng facilitate the supply service. 

ta An Italian communiqué stated that the victory was “ proving 
more and more decisive.’”’ Motor-lorry columns had advanced about 

at 200 kilometres from their base. Prisoners were being taken and the 

ed dead numbered 5,000. 

mn January 20th.—Italian reports claimed that the pursuit of Ras 
Desta’s forces had been continued as far as Filtu, some 145 kilometres 
north-west of Dolo. 
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Italian aircraft in the Ogaden were reported to be dropping 
leaflets advising the Gallas and Somalis to submit, and promising 

















and had ended in the Italians advancing 70 kilometres on the whole 
front. 
January 17th.—Further Italian reports claimed that 4,000 dead 
had been counted after the victory over Ras Desta, and that at one 
point the advance had extended to about 120 kilometres. Many 
prisoners had been taken and guns and machine guns captured. The 
losses among Italian Regulars were very slight. 

In Addis Ababa it was remarked that if the Italian report of an 
advance of 43 miles up the Ganale Doria was correct, they had defeated 
only a single detachment of Ras Desta’s army. It was also stated 
that only 4,000 men of his troops had been engaged, and the forces 
on the Web and Western Dawa Rivers were not engaged. 

Italian Note to League accusing Abyssinians of violating laws 
ind conventions of war. (See Italy). 

January 18th.—It was stated officially that the Italian news 
regarding the defeat of Ras Desta was “completely false.’ The 
Ras had, on January 13th, announced that he was moving his troops 
to new positions, involving their withdrawal up the Ganale Doria to 





























It was stated officially in Addis Ababa that a revolt in Gojjam 
had been suppressed, and order restored. 

January 21st.—A decree was issued ordering general mobiliza- 
tion, to apply to every man capable of bearing arms. (The October 
mobilization had applied only to those who, by reason of holding land 
or receiving money grants from the Treasury, were bound to render 


war service). 












Austria. 

January 13th.—It was stated in Vienna that there was no truth 
in reports that many thousands of Italian deserters had passed through 
er inte Austria since the outbreak of the Italo-Abyssinian war. At 


most the total of such people was several hundreds. 
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January 16th.—Herr von Schuschnigg in Prague. (See Crecip. 
slovakia). 

January 17th.—Reported assurance to Dr. Benes re Hapsburp 
restoration. (See Czechoslovakia). 

A pamphlet demanding a plebiscite was clandestinely distribute; 
in the name of “‘ The National Socialist Movement of Austria.” 

January 19th.—Speaking at the national rally of the Patriotic 
Front the Chancellor said that racial minorities in Austria could be 
sure that they would not be deprived of their nationality. 

Austria alone would determine when and how elections or » 
plebiscite would be held, and attempts at compulsion would only 
delay such moves. He had good hopes of improved economic relations 
with their neighbours. 

Prince Starhemberg declared that they refused, and would by 
every means oppose, “ unity with Germany or Austrian absorption 
in a centralized Reich.” They would never become a province oj 
‘“* Greater Prussia.” 

Austrian history, he went on, could not be separated from th 
House of Hapsburg, and they could well imagine that the time wou! 
come when the two conceptions, “ Austria,” and ‘‘ Hapsburg,” woul: 
be reunited. Kaiser Otto, however, would never have anything to 
do with any adventure such as a coup d'état. 


um. 
January 8th.—The General Council of the Socialist Party passed 


a resolution by 44 votes to 4, advocating the formation of a united 
front against Fascism and war. The initiative in the move was taken 


by the Communists. 

January 13th.—The Government issued a denial of “ fantastic ” 
reports in the foreign press that the Belgian Royal Family and th 
Government had intervened in an effort to stop the war in Abyssinia. 


Bolivia. 

January 21st.—An Agreement for peace was signed with Paraguay. 
All prisoners of war were to be returned, and Bolivia was to pay 
Paraguay 2,400,000 Argentine pesos (£132,231), within a month of 
ratification, in reimbursement of sums spent in maintenance of 
prisoners. 


Bulgaria. 
January 20th.—Presentation to League Council of report on 
financial situation of Bulgaria. (See League of Nations). 


Chile. 

January 14th.—The Pan-American Labour Conference, meeting 
at Santiago, adjourned after passing 23 resolutions, of which the most 
important concerned the relations of the I.L.O. with the American 
countries, and questions of unemployment, emigration, native 
workers, etc. 


China. 


January 8th.—Following an affray between Chinese and Japanese 
soldiers at one of the gates of Peking, the Japanese lodged a protest 
with Sung Cheh-yuan. 
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Manchukuo troops were stated to have occupied the six border 
stricts of Chahar, the cession of which the Japanese had demanded, 
ad to be moving on towards Suiyuan. 

Sung Cheh-yuan assumed office as Governor of Hopei. 

The Japanese Consul-General at Tientsin was reported to have 
presented six demands to the Chinese authorities in connection with 
incidents at Taku, including an apology from General Sung, stricter 
-ontrol of the troops of the 2gth Army (of which he was the commander) 
ind an indemnity. 

January 13th.—The Communists under Ho Lung and Hsiao Keh 
were reported to have entered Kweichow, and reached a point only 
:00 miles east of the capital, Kweiyang. 

Local Government forces claimed the capture of Chengyuan, in 
north-west Kweichow. 

Manchukuo forces were stated to have occupied nearly all Chahar 
Province, and to be only a short distance from Kalgan. 

The Japanese military authorities were understood to be again 
pressing for more effective co-operation between North China and 
Manchukuo. 

January 14th.—General Itagaki, Vice-Chief of Staff of the Kwan- 
tung Army, saw Mr. Yin at Tungchow and, according to a statement 
by the latter, expressed support for his régime. 

Mr. Yin also stated that the Peking-Mukden Railway had agreed 
to pay his Council $100,000 a month in return for non-interference 
with the railway. 

A Sino-Japanese conference opened at Tientsin, and was attended 
by Sung Cheh-yuan, General Itagaki and General Doihara. 

Hong-Kong reports stated that martial law was in force in Canton, 
following anti- Japanese rioting by students. 

January 15th.—A meeting took place, at Singapore, between 
Hu Han-min and emissaries of Chiang Kai-shek. Mr. Hu also saw a 
Cantonese delegation, and a spokesman stated afterwards that com- 
plete accord had been restored between him and Chiang Kai-shek. 

General Doihara, in an interview, said the Japanese proposed to 
accept the Hopei-Chahar Political Council, regarding it as independent 
of Nanking, and to “educate it by degrees to treat Japan with 
sincerity.” 

The Japanese authorities in Peking confirmed reports that 
arrangements had been made for through freight traffic between China 
and Manchukuo. 

At the conclusion of the conference at Tientsin Sung Cheh-yuan 
was reported to have apologized for the incidents at the Peking gate 
and at Taku, and to have promised to restrain the 29th Army from 
anti- Japanese activities. 

According to Chinese reports it was arranged that the Hopei- 
Chahar Council should retain the revenues from the salt fields near 
Tangku and from the railways in North China, paying Mr. Yin 
$250,000 monthly from the former and $100,000 from the latter. 

January 17th.—The Japanese Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
who was in North China, was reported to have made arrangements 
with Mr. Yin for closer relations with Manchukuo, and to have granted 
his autonomous area privileges in respect of the annual migration of 
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Chinese peasants into Manchukuo. (The Japanese had recently stopped 
this altogether). 

Chiang Kai-shek was understood to have given assurances to , 
deputation of students that the Northern arrangements were merely 
an internal adjustment between Sung Cheh-yuan and the Central 
Government. 


January 18th.—Reports reached Peking that Prince Teh, the 
Secretary-General of the Inner Mongolian Political Council, had 
recently concluded an agreement with the Emperor Kang-Teh oj 
Manchukuo for military support and equipment. 


January t9th.—A report from Kalgan stated that Manchukuo 
forces had seized Tachingmen, a strategic point cutting the road 
between Kalgan and Urga, and had also occupied Shangtu, on the 
border of Chahar and Suiyuan. 

The Communists under Ho Lung were reported to be threatening 
Kweiyang, the capital of Kweichow. 

January 20th.—The Inspector-General of the Maritime Customs 
was understood to have informed the Commissioner in Tientsin that 
a demand for the retention in the North of Customs revenue could 
not be entertained, since any interference with the Customs Adminis- 
tration would adversely affect the indemnity on the loan service, and 
introduce confusion in the conduct of trade with foreign countries. 

January 21st.—Japanese Foreign Minister’s speech re relations 
with China. (See Japan). 


Czechoslovakia. 

January 16th.—The Prager Presse, referring to Colonel Beck’s 
speech, complained that the repeated proposals of Czechoslovakia to 
submit the dispute with Poland to the League or to some other in- 
ternational tribunal had not even been considered. It argued that 
it was not a question of “ Polish nationals living outside the frontiers 
of Poland,” a phrase coined by another Power, but of Czechoslovak 
citizens of Polish ancestry. This minority received in Czechoslovakia 
the same treatment as other minorities, which would be found to 
compare favourably with other countries. 

The Chancellor of Austria arrived in Prague to give an address 
on economic co-operation in the Danube basin. 

January 17th.—The Prime Minister received Herr von Schuschnigg 
and, in a statement to the press subsequently, said a rapprochement 
between the countries of the Little Entente and those of the Rome 
Agreement (Italy, Austria and Hungary) was likely to be realized. 
Political and economic co-operation in Central and South-eastern 
Europe was possible only by collective action by both organizations. 

In his address Herr von Schuschnigg maintained that closer 
economic co-operation among the Danube States was essential, and 
politics should be left entirely out of consideration. 

Herr von Schuschnigg saw President Benes, and was reported to 
have assured him that no Hapsburg restoration would be attempted 
without consulting the Little Entente. 

January 19th.—An official statement regarding the Austrian 
Chancellor’s visit referred to the friendly spirit in which the dis- 
cussions had been carried on, and said the negotiations for a new 
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commercial agreement would be accelerated, and the treaty of arbitra- 


‘ion, expiring on May Ist, renewed. 
Both countries realized that the theory of self-sufficiency had 







to a . . 
erely MM failed in practice, and preferred to “ break the ice” with a bilateral 
ntral [iM acreement rather than wait for a wider one. 

Danzig Free City. — sal: . 
January 20th.—-Publication of Report of the High Commissioner 
of {the League. (See League of Nations). 









t. 
kuo January 9th.—As Styassa, the Liberal paper, declared that the 
bad Wafd Blueshirts were intended as storm troops for use in the election 





the campaign to intimidate electors. 
All the non-Wafd parties were stated to be increasingly critical 


of Nessim Pasha’s Government, which they regarded as under Wafd 







ing 
influence. 
ms The Cabinet decided to appropriate some {£94,000 for the con- 
at struction of a railway from Fouka to Mersa Matruh, a hundred miles 
from the Libyan frontier. 





January 11th.—The Government prohibited parades of the 
Blueshirts. 

January 18th.—A joint committee was appointed by the United 
Front to settle the question of the distribution of seats in Parliament, 
ind it was agreed in principle that a seat should be found for every 
outstanding representative of the minority parties. 

The General Election was fixed for March roth. 

Further disorders occurred among Cairo University students and 
schoolboys, who attempted a strike on the pretext that there was a 
delay in the British reply to the United Front’s Note. 

January 20th.—The High Commissioner communicated to the 
King, the Prime Minister, and the Leader of the Wafd the British 
Government’s reply to the United Front’s Note. 

The reply was understood to intimate that as a preliminary to 
the opening of negotiations it would be desirable to discuss the military 
clauses of the draft treaty of 1930 in the light of the new conditions 
which had arisen since that date. Should agreement be reached on 
that point it would be desirable also to reach agreement as to the 
status of the Sudan. 

It was reported that Sir Miles Lampson had added, by way of 
explanation, that if the negotiations were to fail the British Govern- 
ment would feel obliged to review their position in Egypt and define 
their relations with her anew. 



























France. 
January 8th.—The Ministry of Marine issued a statement giving 
particulars of the Fleet movements for the next two months, and 
showing that the training course and exercises would be carried out in 
the Atlantic, off the West Coast of Africa. (Not in the Mediterranean). 

M. Reynaud, speaking at a National Republican meeting in Paris, 
said that when Germany had completed ber rearmament people would 
understand the tragic interest of the three projects he had raised in 


Parliament in 1934 and 1935. 
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He deplored that for some time French foreign policy had bee, 
the pawn of domestic politics. Also, merely out of hatred for Russi, 
some people were preaching a rapprochement with Germany, but {o; 
this it must be remembered that France needed to be just as strong 
to agree with Germany as to fight her. 

He admitted that he would prefer written engagements anj 
formal contracts to the currents of opinion which pronounced {o; 
collective security in Great Britain, and the denunciation of dictator. 
ships in the U.S.A., but asked to be shown where else could be found 
the chance of averting war. Of one thing he was certain: “ (ne 
cannot at the same time use sentiment in favour of the League and 
weaken its action. The so-called realists who deny the value of moral 
forces forget that those forces themselves are realities ; that it is those 
forces which won us the War; that it is those forces which in 10)- 
permitted President Wilson . . . to hurl America into the War by 
our sides. Outside the League of Nations there is nothing bu 
isolation.” 

A deputation called on M. Laval to ask for action by the Govern. 
ment for the release of frozen credits in Italy, which were estimated 
to amount to some 450 million francs. 

January 12th—The Archbishop of Paris, on his return from a 
visit to the Vatican, gave an address in which he said that war was, 
in the theological sense of the word, a stupid or unreasonable act, 
as it could not do what was required of it, 7.e., to establish or vindicate 
a right. It could only be legitimate in one case—that of legitimate 
defence. 

For this to be the case a country must be unjustly attacked, and 
such attack must threaten a nation with real physical and moral 
degradation ; and there must exist no other means of defence. It 
was over this doctrine, he said, that the great Pope so jealously kept 
watch. 

The Journal Officiel published the three laws to dissolve para- 
military leagues, to prevent the bearing of arms in public, and to 
prevent incitement to violence in the press. They entered into force 
on publication. 

January 14th.—It was stated semi-officially in Paris that the 
Government had given the British Government assurances of the 
fullest co-operation in the event of an Italian attack. The position 
was described as follows: first, a pledge had been given; secondly, 
there was no reason to doubt its fulfilment ; and thirdly, once com- 
mitted to such measures neither France nor any other country was 
likely to fight with one hand tied behind the back. 

January 16th.—Visit of Ambassador in Berlin to Wilhelmstrasse 
regarding press references to the Locarno Treaty. (See Germany). 

In the Chamber the Opposition attempted to attack the Govern- 
ment on their general policy, but M. Laval refused all interpellations 
except that on agricultural policy, and put the question of confidence. 
This resulted in a vote of 315 for the Government, to 251 against. 

January 17th.—M. Herriot indicated that he intended to resign 
from the Cabinet, but would probably wait until M. Laval’s return 
from Geneva. 

January 19th.—The Executive Committee of the Radical-Socialist 
Party adopted a resolution calling for the re-establishment of party 
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discipline, for “ unity in vote and action,” and declaring that the Prime 
\inister’s ideas and methods were “contrary to the doctrine of the 
Radical party.” 

M. Herriot warned the party to beware of precipitating a crisis 
which might prove to be an error of tactics, and he again declined to 
stand for the chairmanship of the party. M. Daladier was elected, 
and made a speech marked by sympathy with the Front Populaire 
and with the most advanced doctrines of the Left Wing Radicals. He 
made a strong attack on the Bank of France. 

M. Marchandeau resigned from the party, and several other 
jeading members who opposed M. Daladier’s extremist views were 
expected to follow suit. 


Germany. 
January 7th.—The American Consul-General in Munich made a 


strong protest to the Bavarian Government against the arrest on 
November 15th, and imprisonment for 36 days without being allowed 
to communicate with the Consulate, of a U.S. citizen named Herberger. 

Letters he had written to a relative in Sweden had been inter- 
cepted by the police, who claimed they were “ injurious to the Third 
Reich.” He had been released on December 25th, and ordered to 
leave Germany by April rst. 

January 9th.—Figures of unemployment were published, showing 
the total at the beginning of the year as 2,506,806, some 100,000 less 
than a year previously. 

The Supreme Council of the League of Poles in Germany passed 
a resolution stating that Germany was still following the policy of 
Germanising the Polish minority of some million and a half persons, 
in spite of official promises to cease doing so. It accordingly protested 
to Herr Hitler regarding the situation of the Poles and stated that 
it wished the Fiihrer to be personally acquainted with the situation. 

January toth.—Speaking at the New Year reception Herr Hitler, 
replying to the address of the doyen of the Diplomatic Corps, said 
the German people desired to live with the other nations in peace, 
and to work with them in mutual understanding for the welfare of 
mankind. They hoped to see the other nations make the same efforts 
to bring about trustful co-operation and mutual consideration. 

The press, commenting on reports that special military arrange- 
ments had been discussed between Great Britain and France, stated 
that if they were concluded they would represent a distortion of the 
Locarno Treaty to the disadvantage of Germany. If the scope of the 
General Staff arrangements covered other possible eventualities on 
the Rhine frontier, Germany would regard that as illegitimate dis- 
crimination by Great Britain as a guarantor of the German, no less 
than the French, frontier against one party to a treaty. 

The Berliner Tageblatt said that this would mean that pressure 
was being exercised on Europe; “a serious hindrance would be 
created to a general settlement. The starting point for German 
negotiations with Western Powers, as laid down in the Protocol of 
ondon and the later speech of the Fiihrer, would be falsified. 

The official News Agency issued a denial of the “report by a 
foreign news agency that several hundred deserters from South Tirol 
entered Bavarian territory yesterday.” ; 
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A statement in certain newspapers abont the establishment of 
fugitive camps for South Tirolese deserters was also described as 
devoid of all foundation. 

January 11th.—A dinner given in Berlin by the German-English 
Association was attended by Herr Hess, the British Ambassador. 
Herr von Ribbentrop, and General von Epp, as well as by a large 
party of visitors from England. 

January 12th.—Confessional pastors throughout Prussia read from 
the pulpit a manifesto reaffirming the principle that the Opposition 
Movement could not abandon the spiritual leadership of German 
Protestantism, and, therefore, rejected the Church Committees set 
up by Herr Kerrl. These could be regarded as nothing more than 
organs to assist in the reorganization of the Church. 

No action was taken by the police in connection with the publica- 
tion of the manifesto. 

A conference of Roman Catholic Bishops, held at Fulda, decided 
to draw up and circulate a protocol expressing the view of the episcopate 
on the currency smuggling cases in which members of Catholic orders 
had been involved, and on the case of Mgr. Bannasch. 


January 13th.—It was understood that the Bishops of Bavaria, 
Hanover and Wirttemberg had received promises that no State 
committees would be appointed for their States. 

The Reich Commissioner for the Saar, in a statement at the 
celebration of the anniversary of the plebiscite, emphasized that the 
Saarlanders had not cast their vote on materialistic considerations, 
but had followed the call of heart and blood. After announcing that 
Saarlouis had been rechristened Saarlautern, he said that by March rst 
95 per cent. of all the Jews in the Saar would have left, so that it would 
be the “‘ Jew-purist ” area in Germany. Jews remaining after that 
would be treated in accordance with the Nazi racial laws. 

No one, however, could expect the Nazis to love the former 
separatists, but in no case would their children have to suffer for the 
sins of their fathers. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Prager Tageblatt was ordered to 
leave the country, for sending messages “ calculated not only to poison 
the international atmosphere, but to damage the vital interests of 
Germany.” 

January 14th.—The official news agency announced that Herr 
Kerrl had withdrawn his request for disciplinary proceedings to be 
taken against the Protestant Bishop of Breslau, who conducted an 
examination of theological students without the permission of the official 
Church committee. In a conversation with Herr Kerrl Bishop Zanker 
was understood to have expressed his regret, and declared himself 
ready to co-operate with the Provincial Church Committee, under 
the leadership of the Prussian Church Committee. 

A series of conferences were held in Berlin between senior officers 
of the Army, Navy and Air Force, and were attended from time to 
time by representatives of the S.S. and S.A. No news appeared in 
the press regarding the meetings. 

January 15th.—In a speech at Detmold, in Lippe State, Herr 
Hitler said they all knew that the future would not spread roses before 
them and that everything must be fought for and would cost sacrifices. 
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in the War the people collapsed politically because they had not been 
required to make sacrifices in time of peace. 

It was of no imterest whether an individual citizen had enough 
of this or that. What was of interest was that the German people 




















lis 
oy should be strong enough to maintain themselves in this world. No- 
arge hody should believe that present sacrifices should not be borne, because 
later much bigger sacrifices might be demanded and have to be made. 
rom January 16th.—It was understood that the French Ambassador 
tion had seen the Secretary of State on January 13th, and expressed anxiety 
nan over the press campaign on the subject of the Locarno Treaty, 1.e., 
set articles taking the view that its terms had been violated by the 
han Franco-British Staff conversations. 
The Ambassador was stated to have been referred to Herr Hitler’s 
ca- speech of May 2st, when he said that Germany would fulfil such 
engagements as Locarno, so long as other States were loyal to them. 
led The British Ambassador had seen the Secretary of State on 
rte January 14th. 
rs The Berliner Tageblatt, in an article attributed in some quarters 
to Herr von Ribbentrop, said that the originators of the Locarno 
4 Treaty themselves regarded it as only a stop gap, as could be seen by 
te the article dealing with its termination. The paper went on: “ Peace 
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must be organized in the League of Nations which, true to its original 
principles, must begin its work of reconstruction anew and in a manner 
not allowing anyone to refuse co-operation in solving existing problems. 
Only bold statesmen who are sure of the support of their nations will 
be able to conclude this work.” 

Speaking in Berlin Dr. Goebbels, referring to their need of colonies 
said: “* We are a poor nation. We have no colonies, no raw materials. 
But we must tell the other nations that the time will come when we 
must demand our colonies back.” 

They were confronted with difficulties, he said, which they could 
not overcome by interior methods. The others did not need the 
colonies they had taken from them, and he went on: “ We wish to 
remain neutral, but we understand that a nation like Italy must live. 
It is dangerous for the world not to concede such demands, becattse 
some day the bomb will explode.” 

They could do without butter, but not without guns; “ some 
people say there is a world conscience, which is the League of Nations, 
whose part it is to preserve the peace of the world, but I prefer to 
rely on guns.” With the Army in his grasp the Leader could pursue 
a good foreign policy. If they had waited for the Disarmament 
Conference to decide, they would still be waiting. 

From the conflict between Italy, on one side, and Great Britain 
and Abyssinia on the other, they had learnt two things: that a nation 
without power was not able to preserve peace even if it wished to do 
so; and that they could not rely on the League. They (the Nazi 
Government) would not have signed the Versailles Treaty; “ there 
are laws which are more important than words written in ink.” 

He criticized nations which concluded pacts with the U.S.S.R. ; 
they should know that Bolshevism would finally devour them. In 
conclusion, he said: ‘* We must become a nation of martyrs, because 
we have certain tasks to fulfil in the world.” 

January 18th.—Pastor Niemdller issued a pamphlet attacking 
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Herr Kerrl’s Church Administration and stating that a State Church 
was already in existence, which, in Germany, was identical with a 
Church which was an instrument of the political authorities, instead of 
an instrument for the preaching of the Gospel. 

The present government of the Church, he said, was accomplished 
only with the help of the secret police ; recently numerous decrees o{ 
the secret police had borne the words, “‘ By order of the Reich Minister 
for Church Affairs.” A politicized Church was no longer free to be 
loyal to Gospel and confession. 

January 19th.—Herr Kerrl, in a statement in the press, said that 
in religious exercises the two Churches enjoyed complete freedom. 
but they must confine themselves to the religious field. As to the 
evangelical dispute, neither Church law not State law recognized the 
possibility that one party in the Church should consider itself the 
Church and claim to act as such. The State, as guarantor of public 
order and Church peace, must see that no group was oppressed. 

January 20th.—Pastor Niemdller’s pamphlet was confiscated by 
the secret police and offices and houses of members of the Confessional! 
Movement were searched. 

January 21st.—A Jesuit priest was sentenced at Cologne to 15 
months’ imprisonment for misusing the pulpit to attack the Nazi 
Party and State. 


Great Britain. 

January 8th.—Reply to Hungarian request for compensation 
for sanctions. (See Hungary). 

January 17th.—In a speech at Warwick Mr. Eden, reviewing 
foreign developments, said that aggression ought not to be allowed 
to succeed, and the members of the League, acting together, should 
be so strong and so united that they might bring it home to any 
aggressor, now or in the future, that peaceful negotiation and not 
aggression was not merely the best, but the only successful way of 
removing discontent. 

They must go forward, he went on, in such a way as to make 
sure that other nations at Geneva were with them in deed as well as 
in word, and “that we and they together, in pursuing a policy of 
peace, are taking all the measures necessary to strengthen ourselves 
so that peace may be secured.” 

A collective peace system to be effective must possess strength 
and elasticity; the latter, in order that some of the causes of war might 
be removed through the promotion, by consent, of necessary changes 
when the time was ripe for them. There could be no collective system 
in which the full burden was to be borne by one or two. 

The establishment of the authority of a collective system was 
also now the only way to an arms agreement. The more complete 
the membership, the more unchallenged its authority, the less difficult 
would become the problem of securing agreement for the reduction 
of armaments. 

British policy was directed against no individual or nation as 
such ; it would, however, always be found arrayed on the side of the 
collective system against any Government or people who sought by 
a return to power politics to break up the peace which, by that system, 
they were seeking to create. And the Covenant itself provided the 
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Church machinery by which the peaceful settlement of disputes could be 


tead of 


secured. 
Besides working wholeheartedly with all members of the League 


they would also welcome a good understanding with all people of good- 
will who were not members, and, more especially, they would take 
every opportunity of strengthening the bonds of friendship with the 
U.S.A. 
January 20th.—The death occurred of King George V. 
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1 that LonDON NAVAL CONFERENCE 
edom. January 8th.—The Japanese delegation indicated that they were 
0 the not willing to discuss minor matters, such as the exchange of informa- 





tion as to building and questions concerning qualitative limitation, 
until the major question of a common upper limit had been settled. 
January 12th.—Instructions to Japanese delegation as to attitude. 


See Japan). 
January 15th—The Chairman of the First Committee of the 
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ional Conference received a letter from Admiral Nagano stating that as 
the “ basic principles embodied in the Japanese proposal for a com- 

0 15 prehensive limitation and reduction of naval armaments” could not 

Nazi secure general support, the delegation had decided that they could 






no longer usefully take part in the Conference. 

Admiral Nagano was asked to expound the Japanese proposal 
for a common upper limit, and he began by an assurance that Japan 
was second to none in her desire for world peace, and would continue 
to work to that end through amity and good-will based upon mutual 
understanding. 

The speech was not reported in full, but a statement was issued 
later by the Japanese delegation. This pointed out that, owing to the 
great mobility of naval forces, no nation could be secure which possessed 
: navy smaller than any other. Equality of security could be achieved 
only through equality of armaments, coupled with drastic reduction 
in all offensive weapons. The latter were defined as battleships, air- 
craft-carriers, and “* A class ”’ cruisers. 

Japan, therefore, proposed a common upper limit of naval tonnage 
which, in order to secure real disarmament, should preferably be 
placed at as low a level as possible. That figure having been fixed, 
the number and individual tonnage of each ship of the “ offensive ” 
classes which any Power might possess should next be laid down, to 
be followed by a global figure only for all other, i.e. non-offensive vessels. 

All these figures should be common to all Powers, though adjust- 
ments to meet different degrees of vulnerability at sea could be arranged 
on the last figure only. 

The statement went on: ‘“ We cannot agree to the proposals 
submitted by the other delegations, as they do not meet with our 
fundamental thesis of liquidating the position of inferiority under 
existing treaties and of providing the minimum forces required for 
the safety of national defence.” Far from entertaining, however, the 

slightest wish to embark on an armament race Japan was “ firmly 
determined to endeavour, as heretofore, to promote the cause of world 
peace by assiduously cultivating the best friendly relations with other 


nations.” 
Mr. Norman Davis expressed the conviction that the principle 
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of a common upper limit could not serve as a basis of agreement, an; 
that equality of armaments was incompatible with equality of 
security. “It is possible to change some factors ; it is not possible t, 
change geography,” he said, and he considered that existing relatiy, 
strengths had, in fact, provided equilibrium of defence and of security 

He was convinced that it was impossible to draw a distinctio, 
between offensive and defensive weapons, and the existing world 
situation was not such as to justify cessation of the construction oj 
the larger types of vessel. 

Lord Monsell dealt with “‘ the Japanese proposal under five heads 
He said that the Japanese contention was that equality of fleets jy 
the area of contact was essential. The British Delegation believed tha; 
naval strength in the area of contact could not be measured solely in 
terms of numbers of fighting ships, but that factors such as remoteness 
of bases, sources of supply, and the vulnerability of long communica. 
tions must also be taken into account. A country defending itself jy 
or near its own territory had an inherent advantage over an attacking 
force. 

The Japanese contention was that all forces of each navy, irre. 
spective of where they might be normally located, must be included 
in their entirety. The British delegation could not subscribe to 4 
strategical theory that naval needs were purely relative and that in 
consequence a Power with greater total strength could denude its 
other centres of essential defence to concentrate its entire fleet in 
the distant waters of a hypothetical opponent. 

The Japanese contention was that the primary cause of differ- 
ences in vulnerability was different levels of naval strength. The 
British delegation did not see any prospect that such differences 
could be rectified by the somewhat indefinite procedure suggested. 

The Japanese delegation further suggested that the common 
upper limit must apply to Britain, the United States, and Japan, and 
that France and Italy might be included, also that the limit should 
preferably be below the level of the existing Japanese forces. The 
British delegation pointed out that such a scheme could not be con- 
fined to the five Powers. It would have to be universal in its operation 
so that every country, however small its responsibilities, would receive 
an indirect encouragement to build up its naval strength to equality 
with its neighbours. 

Lord Monsell pointed out that it was true that the Japanese plan 
sought to check such a development by means of “ adjustments” 
between the various Powers. But, he asked, surely the word “ adjust- 
ment ” is simply a longer, if pleasanter, term for the word “ ratio ” ? 

The other delegations spoke in the same sense, the New Zealand 
delegate pointing out that the reduction of the British Navy to a 
figure only equal to that of Japan would make the nava! defence of 
New Zealand impossible. 

Mr. Dulanty, for the Irish Free State, said if the Conference were 
to reach agreement giving all Powers the right to build up to a fixed 
limit the Free State, as a separate high contracting party,would 
possess that right in common with all the others. 

The Italian delegate said he had no thought of contesting the 
principles on which the Japanese proposals were based. From the 
beginning they had stated that they could not consider the re-examina- 
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tion of the naval problem on the basis of any classification or hierarchy 














nt, 
lity a of Naval Powers, and in this they were entirely in agreement with 
Sible to Japan. ' 
relative “ Their doubts began when they came to consider the practical 
curity. manner of giving effect under the precise terms of an agreement to 
inction their common desire to avoid all classification, which was bound to 
World raise insoluble political problems between the nations. 
tion of January 16th.—The Chairman read to the First Committee the 
letter from Admiral Nagano, and a reply was then drafted and dis- 
heads, patched in which the decision of 'the Japanese delegation was described 
ets in as a matter for real regret. The work of the Conference would proceed, 
d that however, and the Committee inquired whether the Japanese Govern- 
ely in ment wished to leave an observer who would be able to keep in touch 
teness with the work and inform them of its progress. 
Inica- The Committee agreed unanimously that exchange of irforma- 
elf in tion was an essential part of any agreement for limitation, while the 
Cking advance notification of building programmes was also most desirable. 






Opinions expressed by Japanese Premier and other Ministers. 
(See Japan). 
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Greece. : 
January 8th.—Tne Cabinet decided to reinstate Civil servants 


who had been dismissed in connection with the March revolt, and 
the King approved the decision. 

January 13th.—The Minister of Education resigned, owing te a 
difference with the Prime Minister regarding the reinstatement of 
dismissed professors «f the University of Atnens. 
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Hung 


ary. 

January 8th.—It was learnt that the Government had recently 
asked the British Government to accord the imports of Hungarian 
poultry the same tariff concessions as had been given to Yugoslav 
products, on the ground that the most-favoured-nation clause entitled 
Hungary to any concessions accorded elsewhere. 


















on- 
on The British Government replied that the concessions to Yugo- 
ve slavia had been made in virtue of a decision of the League, of which 
ty Hungary was a member, and the decisions of which she was also 
obliged to carry out. 

an 

4 Iraq. 

t- January 14th.—The Prime Minister, in a speech on foreign policy, 
said that a pact of non-aggression between Iraq, Turkey, and Iran had 
d already been initialled, and a recent visit to Baghdad of the Afghan 






Foreign Minister had given an opportunity to sound him on the possi- 
bility of Afghanistan becoming a party to the treaty. 

January 15th—The Government was understood to have asked 
the League to remove from the agenda of the Council the frontier 
dispute with Iran. Direct conversations were in progress in Baghdad. 











Italy. 
January 8th.—Abyssinian appeal to League for enquiry into 
Italian war methods, and charge against Abyssinians of abuse of 


Red Cross. (See Abyssima). 
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January 9th.—An authoritative denial was given to the report of 
the Abyssinian reconquest of Tembien. 

January 10th. A denial was issued of the report that ap 
Egyptian ambulance had been bombed. 

It was also denied that Italian troops were being concentrated 
on the French frontier. 

German denial of report ve deserters from South Tirol. (See 
Germany). 

January 11th.—Note from Ambassador in Angora to Turkish 
Government ve Turkish obligations under Treaty of May, 1928. (Sy, 
Turkey). 

January 12th.—The Bank of Italy announced that it was prepared 
to purchase at face value, less the legal 10 per cent. on foreign 
securities, all the coupons of the 1924 Dawes Loan and of the 1930 
Young Loan, provided the coupons were for those slices of the Loans 
issued in Italy, and the holders were Italian subjects. 

January 13th.—A Royal Decree was published authorizing ay 
expenditure of 640 million lire additional to the preliminary estimates. 
for the current year, of certain Ministries for “ extraordinary needs 
in East Africa,” and relief for needy families of men on service. - 

Reports current a few days earlier that Signor Mussolini was 
quite ready for the League to appoint a committee of investigation 
to proceed to Abyssinia to report on conditions there were understood 
to be well-founded. It was understood that the Duce had made his 
hopes known to M. Laval in this sense, and had asked for his support. 

It was added, however, that such a League investigation would 
have to be extended to include an enquiry into the methods employed 
by Abyssinia, not only in the conduct of the war, but in the general 
conduct of affairs in that country. 

January 14th.—Note of protest by Swedish Government against 
bombing of Red Cross tent. (See Sweden). 

January 17th.—The Government’s reply to the Swedish Note was 
handed to the Swedish Minister. This stated that the bombardment 
had only military objectives, and added that, while keenly deploring 
what had happened, these risks were inevitably run by those who 
fulfilled certain functions with troops on service in war. 

Report regarding the victory in the Dolo sector. (See Abyssinia). 

The Foreign Ministry communicated to the League a Note accusing 
the Abyssinians of firing on airmen from the cover of an ambulance, 
of using the Red Cross as a means of shelter, of mutilating and torturing 
prisoners, and of using dum-dum bullets. 

January 18th.—The victory over Ras Desta was described in 
political circles in Rome as important rather than decisive, and it was 
suggested that the decisive biow would probably be struck in the 
north. 

A Royal Decree was issued reinforcing the decree of Septem- 
ber 28th, 1934, forbidding the publication of news of a military 
character. It also tightened up the regulations as to publications 
and documents cf a confidential nature. 

January 21st.—The Government’s Note to Sweden was published. 
This explained that leaders of Ras Desta’s army were believed to have 
been in a tent in the immediate vicinity of the ambulance, and that 
it was against that spot that the bombing was directed. 
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The distance between the Red Cross tent and “the armed 
\pyssinian camp ” was not more than roo yards. 
~” Swedish comments on the Note. (See Sweden). 









January 10th.—The Foreign Minister received a protest from the 


























(See soviet Ambassador against eight cases of trespass by Japanese military 
irkish jrcraft across the maritime frontier. 
(See January 12th.—The Government was understood to have sent 
astructions to the chief delegate to the Naval Conference enjoining 
Dared upon him “‘ no concession, but no rupture.” The delegation were to 
reign explain more fully Japan’s ideas on the reduction of aggressive types 
1930 of vessel. 
Oans It was pointed out that Japan could not enter into agreements 
which would perpetuate existing inequalities, but she desired to con- 
y an tinue negotiations on submarine warfare and other subsidiary matters. 
ates It was also believed that the Government recognized the existence 
eeds { varying degrees of vulnerability and needs for naval defence between 
the principal Powers, and were prepared to arrange for certain adjust- 
Was ments of the common upper limit in order to provide for them. 
tion January 15th.—Admiral Nagano’s letter and statement announcing 
ood withdrawal from Naval Conference. (See Great Britain, London Naval 
his Conference). 
: January 16th.—Commenting on the withdrawal from the Naval 
uld Conference the Prime Minister said the Government looked forward 
ved to the time when equitable limitation would be effected. He did not 
ral believe a naval race would begin, but he exhorted the nation to be 
ready for any eventualities. The Foreign Minister said Japan desired 
as to conclude minor agreements and to subscribe to a joint declaration 
against a naval race. She would do nothing to stimulate competition, 
- and still desired to co-operate for limitation. 
m The Minister of Marine said the Navy now felt its responsibilities 
1g doubled and would redouble its efforts. Peace, he said, would result 
» from respecting the principle of non-menace and non-aggression, and 





from adjusting armaments to defensive needs. 

The nation must realize its mission as a sea Empire ; internally 
it must increase national power and externally uphold national prestige, 
taking responsibility for peace in the Far East. 

General Kawashima stated that the expiry of restrictions on the 
Pacific fortifications would increase the Army’s responsibilities for 
national defence. 

January 21st.—The Government accepted the invitation of the 
Chairman to send observers to the meetings of the London Naval 
Conference. 

The Foreign Minister, in an address to the Diet, referred to their 
great responsibilities and claimed that the world was being brought 
gradually to recognize their sincere desire to contribute towards the 
establishment of world peace, and particularly towards the stabilization 
of East Asia. 

In Manchukuo it had been decided to abolish by stages Japan's 
extra-territorial rights. As for the relations between that country, 
Japan and China, urgent necessity was felt to put them on a normal 
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footing, and the Government had, therefore, formulated definite pro- 
grammes of their policy towards China under three heads : 

“The first point is concerned,” he said, “ with the basic re- 
adjustment of Sino-Japanese relations whereby we aim to bring aboy 
the cessation by China of all unfriendly acts and measures, and her 
active and effective collaboration with Japan. If China should come 
to a full realization of this point we would, of course, be ready to extend 
to her our moral and material support for her advancement.” 

*“* Secondly, we are convinced that, as a first step to the complete 
and final adjustment of relations between Japan, Manchukuo and 
China, the Chinese Government should recognize Manchukuo, and 
the two countries should open diplomatic intercourse. 

‘The suppression of Communist activities in our part of the 
globe and the liberation of China from the Red menace is a matter 
of vital importance, not only for China but for the stabilization of 
East Asia and of the world. Herein lies our third point.” 

They expected to open negotiations very shortly on a rapproche- 
ment along these lines. 

On the Soviet frontier there were spots where the border line 
was not clear, and there was a question of setting up a mixed com- 
mission, while the Manchukuo Government insisted upon clarifying 
first the obscure points in the border line. 

What they, in Japan, were most concerned about were the excessive 
military works which the Soviet Union was erecting in her outlying 
possessions, and they were calling the attention of the Soviet authori- 
ties to this whenever opportunity offered. 

He next reiterated the bases of their naval policy, and said the 
“just and fair proposal of Japan” had not been accepted by the 
Powers. Their delegation had then proposed to terminate the Con- 
ference, but that had also been rejected, whereupon they had no 
alternative but to withdraw. The friendly policy of Japan towards 
the great naval Powers would, however, undergo no change, especially 
towards Great Britain and the United States. Japan and America 
possessed each a special sphere of activity of their own, so it was im- 
possible that the two nations should ever be brought into collision. 

He concluded with a reference to their need for markets and for 
the “‘ assurance of a source of raw materials.”” Such an assurance 
alone could render possible the maintenance of political stability 
among nations. 


League of Nations. 

January 8th.—Further appeal to the League by Abyssinian 
Government. (See Abyssinia). 

The letter from Mr. James McDonald resigning the office of High 
Commissioner for Refugees from Germany was communicated to the 
Council. 

January oth.—The Secretariat transmitted to Uruguay a copy of 
the Soviet Note, with a request for observations on its contents. 

The Report was published of the Committee of International 
Assistance, containing proposals for the reorganization of the Nansen 
International Office and the High Commissariat for German Refugees. 

It proposed that the former should be wound up by the end of 
1938, its duties being transferred partly to Government and partly to 
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private organizations, and that an autonomous body, under the 
yuspices of the League, should be created gradually to deal with 


Cerman refugees after 1938. 
January 10th.—The revenue of the League for 1935 was stated 







ind her MH. total 35,828,404 francs (gold), of which 8,780,551 francs was in 
d come respect of contributions for 1934. Expenditure was 26,830, 219 francs. 
extend January 15th.—The Committee on the International Repression 





of Terrorism completed the preparation of two cenventions for sub- 
mission to the League Council. They embodied two sets of proposals, 
those for the prevention of terrorism, and those for the establishment 
of an international criminal court. 

January 17th.—Italian Note accusing Abyssinians of violating 
jaws and conventions of war. (See Italy). 

January 18th.—The Secretariat circulated to the members of the 
Council the correspondence between the Soviet and Uruguay Govern- 
ments which attended the breach of diplomatic relations. This began 














roche. with the Uruguay Government’s letter of December 27th to the 
oan Soviet Minister. 
line January 20th.—The Council met and adopted the report of the 





Financial Committee on the financial situation of Bulgaria and dis- 
cussed the question of refugees and the future of the organizations to 
replace the Nansen office. 

The Committee of Thirteen met and reviewed the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict. It was understood to be opposed to the suggestion of sending 
a commission of enquiry to the seat of war, and to have decided that 
there was no occasion for any further attempt at conciliation for 
the present. 

















the The Report of Mr. Lester, the League High Commissioner 
oa: for Danzig, dated January 8, was published. In this Mr. Lester 
me stated that 1935 saw an intense development of the policy to create 
rds a Nazi community de facto, and he described the intrigues and threats 
lly of the German Nazis in the Free City. 

Ka He said that the methods open to the High Commissioner were 
sail not working satisfactorily, and there would have to be either a com- 
* plete change in the attitude of the local Government or a change in 


the machinery through which the League guarantee was made effective. 

January 21st.—The Committee of Thirteen drew up its report. 
This stated that no attempt at conciliation in the present stage would 
serve any useful purpose ; a commission of enquiry in Abyssinia was 
not desirable; and that financial assistance to that country could 
not be accorded. 













Lithuania. 
January 13th. — Accusations against Lithuania at trial of 
Ukrainians. (See Poland). 


Malta. 


_ January 8th.—Orders were given for the deportation of 14 persons, 
including 6 Italians. 


Manchukuo. 


January 18th.—Heilumoto, 75 miles south-west of Manchuli, 
was stat ed to have been captured by soldiery from Outer Mongolia. 
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January 20th.—The Government was understood to have sent t, 
the Government of Outer Mongolia a warning that continued frontier 
violations might result in “ dreadful consequences.” This followed 
the receipt of a protest from the Mongolian People’s Republic demand. 
ing that the dispatch of military detachments into Outer Mongolian 
territory should cease. 


Paraguay. 
January 21st.— Signature of Agreement for peace with Bolivia 
(See Bolivia). 


Poland. 

January 13th.—Twelve Ukrainians were convicted of complicity 
in the murder of General Pieracki, the Minister of the Interior, op 
June 15th, 1934, by the Warsaw District Court. They were also found 
guilty of criminal conspiracy for membership in the Ukrainian 
Nationalist Organization (the O.U.N.) which aimed at the separation 
of Polish Ukraine from Poland. 

Three were sentenced to death, two to imprisonment for life, and 
the others to periods of from 7 to 15 years. 

The death sentences were commuted, under the amnesty law of 
November 11th, to life imprisonment. 

The Court decided that it was established that the terrorist 
activities of the O.U.N. had been directed by the Ukrainian Military 
Organization (the U.W.O.) which had received financial and other 
support from the Lithuanian Government for several years. 

January 15th.—The Foreign Minister, in a speech before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the Diet, accused Lithuania of fostering 
Ukrainian revolutionary organizations in Poland. Referring to the 
evidence given at the trial he said: ‘‘ Should I, after a detailed 
examination of the case, ascertain that the Lithuanian Government 
is still taking part persistently in financing terrorist activity in Poland 
as was done by a former member of the Lithuanian Government, we 
shall have to recognize Lithuania as an element dangerous to the 
peace.” (Dr. Zaunius, former Foreign Minister of Lithuania, was 
stated at the trial to have paid, while in office, several thousand dollars 
and given false passports to Ukrainian irredendists in Poland). 

Colonel Beck also discussed collective security, and said the 
problem of regional organizations had been appearing with increasing 
frequency of late. The universalism of the League had proved a 
failure, and this explained their appearance. The conception was, 
perhaps, a good one, but ‘“ we have clearly to state,’’ he said, “ from 
our side what we consider to be Polish interests and that we will not 
accept any ready-made formulas on this subject. Whoever desires 
our co-operation must first come to an understanding with us.”’ 

As to the League, he said: ‘So long as it is recognized by a 
great number of countries, it binds us equally with the others; no 
more, but no less. We cannot contribute to the weakening of this 
instrument of international collaboration.” 

Their relations with Great Britain were of the best, he said, and 
“TI have no right to define Great Britain as one of the parties to the 
Abyssinian dispute, for this is being handled in accordance with the 
prescribed procedure of the League.”’ 
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In a reference to Czechoslovakia he said that the only standard 
»y which relations with that country should be judged would be the 


treatment of the Polish minority there. 








lemand. 


MgOlian Po rtugal. 


January 





18th.—The Government resigned and the President 
asked Dr. Salazar to reconstruct it. He did so, retaining the portfolio 
{ Finance himself, and appointing Dr. Monteiro, Foreign Minister, as 

Dr. de Sousa was Minister of the Interior ; Dr. Pereira, Trade ; 





Bolivia before. 
Colonel Passos e Sousa, War; Dr. Duque, Agriculture; Major 


\branches, Public Works ; and Dr. Machado, the Colonies. 












plicity R . 
- = January 17th.—The 3rd conference of the Economic Council of 
ound the Balkan Entente opened in Bucharest. 





alnian 
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Spain. 

January gth.—The removal of the censorship was the signal for 
a large number of articles containing extracts from censored speeches 
made by political leaders. 


, and 

























wale The Prime Minister appointed General Ochoa Inspector of the 
vase — = was known as the “executioner of Asturias”’ by the 
. proletariat). , 
ruil January oth. — Representatives of four Republican groups 
presented to the Government an ultimatum threatening to abstain 
from the polls unless the following demands were granted: (1) re- 
a instatement of the municipalities elected on April 12th, 1931; (2) 
he liberation of all untried prisoners ; (3) reopening of political and labour 
fied associations ; (4) instruction to Civil Governors to refrain from 
—_ favouring candidates; and (5) respect to be shown for liberty of 
aad propaganda. 7 os 
a The groups included the Union Republicana, led by Sefior Barrio, 
the and the Izquierda Republicana, led by Sefior Azafia. 
tine Sefior Lerroux, in a statement to the press, said that party passions 
= were so high that it was “ the height of madness to hold elections in 
; an atmosphere unprecedented in Spain.” 
he January 12th.—Royalist meetings held in Madrid were very well 
os attended, and speakers declared that the Republic was no longer a 
S form of government, but only an excuse for revolution. 






The Left Wing papers published numerous charges against the 
colonial troops and police forces engaged in putting down the revolt 
in Asturias in October, 1934. 

January 15th.—Newspapers printing atrocity stories about the 
Asturias revolt were confiscated by the police, and the Public Prosecutor 
denounced the campaign. E/ Socialista suspended the campaign, 
stating that it could not afford to lose 70,000 numbers. 

Some of the Left organs protested at the confiscations, complaining 
that a state of semi-suffocation was almost as bad as re-establishment 
of the censorship. 

January 16th.—The Left Front (Frente Popular) issued its electoral 
programme, signed by Socialists, Communists, Syndicalists, and the 
representatives of the Republican Union, and of the Republican Lett. 
The programme included land reform, redemption of the peasantry, 
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reforms in public works, banking and finance, education, etc., and a 
foreign policy directed towards adhesion to the principles and methods 
of the League. There was also an engagement to promulgate an 
amnesty to include not only prisoners sentenced for “ politico-social » 
offences, but many classed as common criminals. 

Investigation of police action was also promised, as also politica 
reprisals in administrative affairs. 

January 19th.—Sefior Sotelo, the former Finance Minister, jp , 
speech at Barcelona, advocated a return to the Monarchy, and warned 
a large audience that unless “ patriotic Spaniards” bestirred them. 
selves there existed the danger that after the elections “ there would 
wave over Spain the Red Flag, the symbol of the destruction of Spain’s 
past, her ideals and her honour.” 

The Lliga Catalana was understood to have made overtures to 
the C.E.D.A., pointing out that the situation of the Esquerra (Left 
Party) in Catalonia was so advantageous that unity on the Right 
was the only way to prevent a Left victory in the Election. 


Sweden. 

January 11th.—The Budget for 1936-37 was submitted to Par. 
liament, showing a total expenditure of kr. 1,167 million. Owing to 
increased yields from taxation and Customs duties the rate of income 
tax was to be reduced by 12 per cent. and all moneys borrowed on 
account of extraordinary crisis expenditure were to be repaid. 

January 14th—The Government transmitted to the Italian 
Government a Note protesting strongly against the bombing of the 
Red Cross Unit. It stated that the information received from Rome 
and Addis Ababa and the evidence supplied by the members of the 
Unit had enabled the Government to determine the facts of the case, 
and the information given by the Italian authorities had not been 
such as to warrant any change in the Swedish view. 

The Government had therefore come to the conclusion that the 
Unit had been the object of a direct attack, and against this they were 
impelled to make an emphatic protest. 

The considerations put forward by General Graziani and the 
Italian communigqués (as to the bombing being a reprisal) could not 
justify the attack. There was no evidence that the ambulance had 
made any misuse of the Red Cross sign. 

January 17th.—Italian reply to protest. (See Italy). 

Winding up the Rikstag debate on the King’s Speech the Foreign 
Minister pointed out that if the policy of international solidarity 
proved practicable—and it now seemed so—it gave them a measure 
of security which they must not renounce. 

If they were disappointed as to this then the freedom to pursue 
the path of neutrality must be preserved. But they had to realize 
that neutrality of itself was no protection. Indeed, it needed protection. 

In a speech at Gothenburg Mr. Hambro (President of the Nor- 
wegian Storting) said it was easy to understand the unwillingness of 
France and England to pursue alone the steps to enforce peace, but 
that made it all the more imperative that the co-operation of the 
smaller States should be asked for and given. 

If the great Powers were to attempt another arrangement in- 
volving the surrender of Abyssinia the smaller States would have to 
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reconsider the question of their adherence to the League. The co- 
operation of the Scandinavian countries was, in any case, essential. 
January 18th.—Speaking in the Second Chamber on the Govern- 
ment’s policy the Foreign Minister referred again to the Abyssinian 
conflict and said that Sweden had reserved for herself complete freedom 
of action as regards any question of military sanctions, but as regards 
economic sanctions “ our obligations are unequivocal.” 

January 21st.—Italian Note re bombing of ambulances published 
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them. Official comment on the Note pointed out that according to the 





report from the doctor in charge of the unit no armed Europeans or 
Abyssinians were anywhere near the camp, and Ras Desta’s troops 
were some three miles away. 

The escort to the ambulance was about roo yards from the tent. 
but the escort was not hit, while the ambulance itself was twice bombed, 
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Syria. : 
january 20th.—The Nationalist headquarters in Damascus and 
Aleppo were searched and then closed by the police. Two Damascus 
leaders were deported to a frontier town, and others were arrested on 
a charge of endangering public security by forming an unauthorized 
society. 

January 21st.—Nationalist demonstrations took place at Damascus 
























| on 
and Aleppo and shots were fired at the police. Senegalese troops 
lian occupied stragetic points in the former city. 
the 
me Turkey. 
the January 11th.—The Foreign Ministry received a Note from the 
se, Italian Ambassador asking whether Turkey’s affirmative reply to 
en Great Britain that she would fulfil her obligations under Article 16 
of the League Covenant was reconcilable with the Italo-Turkish 
he Treaty of Friendship of May 30th, 1928. 
re It was understood that, following conversations between members 
of the Balkan Entente, it had been decided that, in conjunction with 
1€ the Little Entente, they would support all proposals submitted jointly 
rt to the League for the solution of the Ethiopian conflict by Great Britain 
d and France. 





January 13th.—The Afghan Minister of Foreign Affairs arrived 
in Constantinople after an official visit to Angora. 










U.S.A. 


January 7th.—The Secretary of Agriculture broadcast an address 
in which he said that the Government hoped the immediate effect of 
the Supreme Court decision on farm prices would not be serious, but 
later on, unless some substitute were found for the processing taxes 
and acreage control, a return to 1932 farming conditions might ensue. 

He said he still believed that the most effective way to deal with 
the situation was to increase foreign purchasing power by reducing 
tariffs or lending money abroad. 

Protest in Munich against arrest of U.S. citizen. (See Germany). 

January 8th.—Speaking at an Andrew Jackson Day dinner at 
Washington the President said he could not render “an offhand 
judgment without studying with the utmost care two of the most 
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momentous opinions ever rendered in a case before the Supreme 
Court. . . . It is enough to say that the attainment of justice and 
prosperity for American agriculture remains an immediate and constant 
objective of my Administration.” 

‘“* We are at peace with the world,” he said later; ‘ but the fight 
goes on. Our frontiers to-day are economic, not geographic. (Oy; 
enemies are the forces of privilege and greed within our own borders 
. . . We will not retreat.” . 

Official revenue figures showed that receipts from taxation during 
1935 totalled $3,299 millions odd, an increase of $627 millions over 
1934. The revenue from income tax rose 35 per cent., and from 
agricultural taxes 42 per cent. 

January 1oth.—The House of Representatives, by 355 votes 
to 58, passed a measure authorizing immediate liquidation of the 
War Veterans’ Bonus. The Bill did not provide a method of payment 
for the $2,282,350,000 involved. 

The President issued a Proclamation extending for one year the 
section of the Gold Reserve Act establishing the Stabilization Fund 
(It was due to expire on January 29th). This section empowered the 
President to devalue the dollar 50 per cent. 

The clause in the Neutrality Bill empowering the President to 
prohibit export of war material in more than normal volume when- 
ever to refrain from such action would prolong a war was eliminated 
from the text of the Bill by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
This meant that the President could only apply such restrictions to 
preserve the neutrality of the United States, or “ to protect the lives 
and commerce of the nationals of this country.”’ 

January 13th.—The Supreme Court decided that the processing 
taxes impounded by the Courts upon the issuance of writs of injunction 
must be returned to the processors. The sum involved was $200 
million. 

The Court issued no ruling on the disposition of the sums which 
had been paid to the Government by processors who failed to secure 
an injunction. These amounted to some $1,000 million. 

January 14th.—The Senate Finance Committee approved a cash 
payment of the War Veterans’ Bonus. 

January 18th.—The Senate ignored the War Veterans’ Bonus Bill 
passed by the House of Representatives (which made no provision 
for the method of payment), and drafted its own Bill providing for the 
issue of non-transferable Three per Cent. bonds, cashable at any 
post office. The total cost of this, according to an estimate by the 
Senate Finance Committee, was placed at $2,490 million. 

It was estimated that the Treasury would have to raise $11,300 
million during the period ending June 30th, 1937, owing to the in- 
validation of the A.A.A., and the passing of the War Veterans’ Bill. 

January 20th.—The Senate, by 74 votes to 16, passed its Veterans 
Bonus Bill providing for payment with bonds redeemable for cash 


after June 15th, 1936. 
US.S.R. 


January 10th.—The Chairman of the Council of Commissars, 
speaking at the meeting of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Communist Party, said that the threatening war danger on the Eastern 
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.j Western frontiers caused by the aggressive policies of Japan and 
many demanded an augmented military budget for 1936. 

“ \. Molotov quoted from Mein Kampf to show that Germany 
med at expansion in the East, and stated that Japan had for three 


ars refused to sign a non-aggression pact. 

Protest to Japanese Government against trespass by aircraft. 

Se Japan). 
a 15th.—The Vice-Commissar for Defence, speaking in 
ye Central Executive Committee, said the Red Army consisted of 
390,000 men, of whom 77 per cent. had completed training and 
ere under arms. The pay of officers and men was to be raised by 
. per cent. during the year. 

The People’s Commissar for Finance stated that the financial 
war had closed with a surplus of revenue over expenditure of 700 
million roubles. 

January 16th.—The Budget figures for 1936 were published, and 
showed expenditure at 78,500 million roubles. Military expenditure 
yas placed at 14,800 millions, as against an estimate of 6,500 millions 
2 1935. (The actual total for 1935 was reported to be 8,200 millions). 

The Council of People’s Commissars approved a decree forbidding 
|| exports to countries whose currency restrictions prevented the 
receipt of full payment. 

January 20th.—Exchange of protest and warning between Govern- 
nents of Outer Mongolia and Manchukuo. (See Manchukuo). 


Vatican City. 
January 12th.—Address by Archbishop of Paris regarding attitude 


{the Pope towards war. (See France). 


Yugoslavia. 
January toth.—It was stated officially that since the beginning 


{ the Abyssinian war considerable numbers of Italian subjects had 
crossed the frontier into Yugoslavia, and were confined in barracks. 
January 12th.—The King of Rumania arrived in Belgrade. 
January 17th—The Budget Estimates for the year beginning 
\pril ist showed receipts and expenditure balancing at 10,307 million 
dinars. Of this the Fighting Services accounted for 2,309 millions, 


an increase of 310 millions. 

It was stated in Belgrade that the number of fugitives from Italy 
in the country was about 1,300, nearly all of whom entered in civilian 
clothes. The majority were Slovenes and Croats from Istria and 


(Goritza. 


N.B.—The Royal Institute of International Affairs, as such, is 
precluded by the terms of its Charter from expressing an opinion on 
any aspect of international affairs. Any views contained in articles 
which appear in the BULLETIN are, therefore purely individual. 
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DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS 


L’ Europe Nouvelle, dated January 11, 1936. 
The Italo-Abyssinian conflict and the League of Nations. 
I. Sanctions proposed by the Committee of Eighteen. Text of the Fiy 
Proposals. Message from the U.S. Secretary of State to the Presiden 
of the Co-ordination Committee, October 23, 1935. Resolution , 
the Committee, November 3, 1935. Speeches by M. Laval and Si 
Samuel Hoare, November 3, 1935. 
The Italian protest against Sanctions, November 11, 1935. Replies g 
the French and British Governments, November 22, 1935. Adjourn 
ment of the Sanctions Committee—Communiqué of November 2: 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech in the House of Commons, December - 
1935. Signor Mussolini’s speech in the Chamber, December 6, 1935 7 
The Paris Proposals. Franco-British Declaration of December x 
Declarations by M. Laval and Mr. Eden in the Committee of Eighteen 
December 12, 1935. Franco-British recommendations for a pacific 
settlement, December 13, 1935. 


La Documentation Internationale, dated January-February, 1936. 

Selected texts of Post-War Instruments ox International Public Law. 

The Covenant of the League of Nations. Statute of the Permanent Court oj 
International Justice. Treaty for the Pacific Settlement of Conflicts 
between American States, May 3, 1923. 

The Geneva Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes 
(October 2, 1924). 

The Locarno Treaties: texts of all the agreements. 

The Convention on the Pan-American Union. (February 18, 1928). 

The Kellogg Treaty. (August 28, 1928). 

The General Act of Geneva. (September 26, 1928). 

The General Convention of Conciliation between American States. January, ; 
1929). 

General Convention to Strengthen the Means to Prevent War. (Geneva 
September 26, 1931). 

The Four-Power Pact. (Rome, June 7, 1933). 

Convention on the Definition of Aggression. (London, July 3, 1933). 

Convention between the Little Entente, Turkey and the U.S.S.R. (July 4, 
1933). 

Convention between the U.S.S.R. and Lithuania. (July 5, 1933). 

The Politis Report. (Geneva, May 24, 1933). 

Belgian Proposal for a Convention for determining the aggressor. 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
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1936. 
January 27th ... “Special Committee of Experts for the 
assistance of Indigent Foreigners ... Geneva 
January ?  ..... *Committee on the Composition of the 
Council .... sai ion ia ... Geneva 
January 31st ... *Supervisory Commission ies .... Geneva 
February roth Mixed Committee on the Problem of 
Nutrition ae aly nia ... Geneva 
April 15th ... “Advisory Commission of Experts on 
Slavery a bias oe ... Geneva 
April 20th .. “Traffic in Women and Children Com- 
mittee... ne pass ae .. Geneva 
April 27th ... “Child Welfare Committee shed ... Geneva 
April 29th ... Financial Committee toos whe ... Geneva 
May 27th ... *Permanent Mandates Commission ... Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
Peal, Ashdown & Hart, Lta., Printers, Emerald Street, Holborn, W.C.1 
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